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FTER ANY BIG BINGE there always comes the 
dolorous awakening—the hangover. Thoughtful 
Americans will be forgiven for wondering whether 
Sputnik is not a hangover of sorts from the king-size 
binge of anti-intellectualism in which 
From this country wallowed for about a 
the Chicago decade. In other words, how much 
. * can the orgy of anti-intellectualism 
Sun-Times be blamed tor our lagging so far be- 
hind the Russians in successfully launching the first 
manmade earth satellite? It is a sober question that 
demands a sober answer. It calls for soul-searching ol 
a high order. 


As a nation we cannot honestly say that we provided 
our educators and scientists with the type of incentives 
that would spur them to new peaks of achievement. 
As a class, they were suspect, distrusted. Their loyalty 
was constantly being questioned. Mrs. Mildred McAfee 
Horton, former head of Wellesley College, wartime 
commander of the Waves and prominent church- 
woman, became a security suspect because she had 
once criticized the House Un-American Activities com- 
mittee. 

Her experience was typical of the indignity that 
many scholars and scientists were subjected to in an 
era in which mccarthyism was only one ugly symptom 
of a deeply seated national disease. It remained for 
another woman, revolted by the ordeal suffered by 
Mrs. Horton and others, to describe the disease in these 
words: 

“A sickness has gripped this country—a sickness of 
fear, of mutual suspicion, of unhealthy credulity. Only 
a sick country would believe the worst about its best.” 


The diagnosis was that of Mrs. Pauline Davis, widow 
of Dwight F. Davis, late Republican secretray of war 
in the Coolidge cabinet. Even now, some years later, 
the sickness still persists, although it has diminished 
greatly. 

One of the consequences, then and now, was that 
many creative scientists avoided not only direct govern- 
ment service but even government-connected service. 
They did not stop being creative, but they channeled 
their creativity into areas where they were least likely 
to suffer the fate of a Condon or an Oppenheimer. 

Another consequence was that those who still elected 
to serve the government found themselves frustrated 
in their research. Government administrators, fearful 
of congressional ridicule that would arouse widespread 
public repercussions, would not front for the more am- 
bitious undertakings proposed by the scientists. It was 
his failure to obtain such support from higherups in 
the defense department that led Asst. Air Force Sec. 
Trevor Gardner to resign as a director of the guided 
missile program, keystone in the satellite project. 

Contrast the treatment of the scholar-scientists in 
Russia with the treatment of their counterparts on U.S. 
government projects, and it provides one substantial 
clue as to why the Soviets beat us in the field of missiles 
and satellites. 

In Russia the scholar-scientist has all kinds of honors 
heaped upon him. He is respected in the same way 
that we in the United States used to honor scholars of 





*This editorial appeared before the launching of Sputnik II 
which increased its significance. 
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all types before we entered the sickly era of know- 
nothingism. That is not to say that there has been no 
harmful political interference with scientists in Russia. 
Stalin’s foisting of hereditary theories on Lysenko was 
a case in point. But apparently Stalin’s successors prol- 
ited from his mistakes and are now giving their scien- 
tists a free hand in strictly scientific pursuits. 

Now that Sputnik is a reality—along with the missile 
that launched it—it might be well if we Americans 
profited from our mistakes, too. With our traditions, 
we should not only allow them (our scientists) the free 
hand they seek in scientific matters but we must also 
allow them the same prerogatives of free expression on 
other matters that all Americans are supposed to have. 

The creative man is not a conformist, and that holds 
true whether he is a creative scientist or a creative 
painter. That does not mean that we must pamper 
or baby our scientists—which they would not want. 
But their nonconformity should not occasion doubts 
about their loyalty that wouldn't be occasioned if the 
nonconiormist were a lesser person. 


It would be tragic indeed if, while the Russians were 
developing their guided missile, the best that we could 
do was to develop the great unguided missile, propelled 
by ignorance, superstition and nameless fear, that 
raised havoc among our scholars and scientists for so 
many years. Unless it is checked now and put on a true 
course, it could well make permanent the temporary 
lead that the Russians enjoy in outer space and give 
them the same lead in other scientific endeavors. 


“TP\HE NEED for scientists, mathematicians and high- 
ly learned persons in this day of electronics, 
nuclear science and automation is urgent,” according 
to Edward Jewett, a vice president of the AFL-C/O 
American Federation of Teachers, 
who is a general science teacher. 
the Newport, This, to be sure, is no novel idea. 
R. |. News Educators and may others have been 
pd saying it for years. Yet the fact that 
the Russians are paying special attention at this time 
in discovering, developing and educating particularly 
gifted youngsters has. emphasized our own dragging 
feet in this respect. 


From 


Mr. Jewett, as well as many others, contends that 
we should establish special schools for those who are 
best qualified to absorb quickly and effectually the 
things that would be taught in them. These gifted 
children would then be able to forge ahead quickly, 
and not be retarded, as now, by the relative inability 
of slower and mediocre boys and girls. Federally spon- 
sored scholarships might be provided, so that bright 
students from low-income families would not be lost 
to the country. 


Certainly in the United States of today we should 
do everything possible to provide more gifted young 
Americans with the type of education essential, if we 
are to keep in the forefront. 
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By Carl J. Megel 


( N OCTOBER 4, 1957, there oc- 
curred an event which electrified 
the world. Since the dawn of time, 
mankind has dreamed of reaching the 
stars. Now, suddenly, we find a satel- 
lite circumventing the globe. Many of 
you have seen “Around the World in 
80 Days” memorializing an event 
which, 80 years ago, also electrified 
the world. Today, the satellite moves 
around the world in 90 minutes. 

This event not only represents a 
scientific achievement but also a prop- 
aganda triumph, and it well may mean 
a military triumph of the first order. 

Following the first thrill of this ac- 
complishment by mankind comes the 
sobering realization that it was Com- 
munist Russia, a dictatorship, not a 
free society, which produced Sputnik. 
We ask ourselves in great seriousness 
why Russia has been able to gain such 
scientific and technological advantage 
over this nation. 

Over and over again we come to 
the same conclusion. Russia beat us 
to Sputnik because we have been edu- 
cationally asleep. Regardless of what- 
ever significance the satellite may 
have, it is the result of this country’s 
indolence toward education and science and Russia’s ad- 
vances along the same avenues during the past two decades. 


ECENTLY William Benton, publisher of the Encyclo- 

pedia Britannica, returned from the Soviet Union with 
some very disturbing facts regarding education in Russia. 
He points out that in 40 years, starting with a population 
then 50 per cent illiterate, Russia has built a universal 7- 
year primary school system with nearly 100 per cent en- 
rollment. By 1960, he declares, in spite of labor shortages, 
every Russian child between the ages of 7 and 17 will be 
in school ten months a year under compulsory free educa- 
tion. In addition to foreign language study, in order to 
complete high school they must have taken courses in alge- 
bra, geometry, trigonometry, physics, chemistry, astron- 
omy, and biology. 

While the Russians have been building schools and col- 
leges and educating scientists at triple the rate in the 
United States, the American people continue to think of 
education in horse and buggy terms. 

The cold truth is that the amount of money we have put 
into education for buildings, classroom equipment, and 
teachers’ salaries, has not kept pace with the growing 
national income of this nation or of the changes which 
are so rapidly taking place in the world. 

We have been trying to supply our young people with 
education at bargain basement prices and our children 
have been getting the cheapest kind of education rather 
than the kind for which we can so well afford to pay. 


We obviously need better science training programs, 
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and a stabilized teaching profession. 
We cannot solve the problem by em- 
ploying sub-trained teachers as a solu- 
tion to the teacher shortage or by ex- 
pecting teachers to do the kind of job 
which is necessary in over-crowded 
and inadequately equipped classrooms. 
Yet we now find ourselves faced once 
again with a revival of an old, worn- 
out “solution.” 


LMOST DAILY we receive re- 

quests from Locals of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers asking 
help in preventing the enactment of an 
unprofessional, undemocratic merit 
rating teachers’ salaries plan. During 
the past two weeks I have spoken to 
five groups of our teachers outlining 
reasons why merit rating cannot prove 
itself satisfactory. Wherever it has 
been tried it wrecks teacher morale. 
We have seen it fail repeatedly and, 
after irreparable damage has been 
done it has, in each instance, been 
discarded. 

Merit rating attempts to evaluate the 
effectiveness of a teacher on a dollars 
and cents basis, and this cannot be 
done. Merit rating rewards conformity 
because the teacher who wishes to advance under it con- 
forms to the opinion of the rater. It puts a premium on 
the absence of teacher problems, and inhibits the teacher 
from trying out new ideas. 


It fosters competition rather than cooperation among 
teachers. Merit rating increases the shortage of teachers 
because teachers who are not top-rated are inclined to 
leave the teaching profession. Salary rewards for teachers 
rated superior are unsound even if it were possible to rate 
superior teachers fairly. 


\ ERIT RATING will not relieve the teacher shortage 

because a young college graduate is not going to be 
interested in a nebulous salary figure attained if and when 
certain undefined conditions are met. Modern young 
Americans want to know in dollars and cents how much 
they will receive in return for professional services which 
they have been trained to provide. 

America can no longer enjoy the luxury of a deteriorat- 
ing educational system. The program of the American 
Federation of Teachers, if adopted and put into effect, 
will put America back on the road to scientific and tech- 
nological supremacy. 

But as we come to the Christmas Season, we take new 
hope for future progress. Being aware of the problems 
before us, we are, nevertheless, encouraged by the Guiding 
Star which will lead us to our destiny. The Executive 
Council, the National Office Staff, and the American Teach- 
er publications, join me in wishing you a Happy Holiday 
Season and a happy, fruitful, New Year. 
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Nofy We Come 
Co Christmas 


So, now, we come to Christmas, 
And the closing of the year, 
A time for holiness and faith, 
A time for peace and cheer. 


So, now, we come to Christmas, 
The birthday of the King, 
And like the heavenly angel hosts, 


We, too, our carols sing! 


So, now, we come to Christmas, 
And like Wise Men of old, 
We bring our gifts and offerings 
Of precious things and gold. 


So let’s approach this Christmas, 
And honor Christ the Lord 

By lives that prove our worthiness, 
By every deed and word. 


And, so, we come to Christmas. 
With faith that Christ is near; 
A time for holiness and hope, 
A time for song and cheer. 
James L. Fitzpatrick 


ON OUR COVER 


EACHER on our cover is William C. Cox, veteran chairman 
T of the chemistry department of Lane Technical high school, 
Chicago, and member of the Chicago Teachers Union, Local 1 

Cox, a career teacher, has taught in the school since 1931 
About 850 of the school’s 5,000 students go through his depart 
ment annually. He estimated that about 40 percent go on to 
college, where 20 percent major in engineering and 10 percent 
in science. 


He holds a BS from the University of Chicago, and a Masters 
from Loyola university. Student in the photo is Theodore 
Johnson, senior.—Photo by Wide World for American Teacher 
magazine. 
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International Relations 


IN HIGH SCHOOL 


By HENRIETTA HAFEMANN MILLER* 


HE FIRST world war hastened the 
offerings of courses in interna- 
tional reiations in our colleges and uni- 
versities. The coming of the second 
world war may have precipitated the 
inauguration of this discipline in a 
secondary school. 

History records events in the thir- 
ties portraying our foreign policy in 
defense of neutrality. By 1937, how- 
ever, at the dedication of an outer 
drive bridge in Chicago, President 
Roosevelt launched his ill-fated trial- 
balloon speech advocating a policy “to 
quarantine the aggressors.” 

Among the many Americans en- 
gaged in careful analyses of these polli- 
cies could be found students in the 
social science classes in our schools 
and colleges. This was not unique. 

During the school year, 1936-37, 
one group of students in a course in 
modern European history at Nicholas 
Senn high school, Chicago, undertook 
a venture which may be _ termed 
unique. The origin, philosophy, ob- 
jectives, contents, and some of the 
results of the project are of interest 
here. 

The experiment grew out of the 
mutual needs, desires, and interests 
of a group of pupils and their par- 
ents, school administrators and the 
faculty, while searching for an answer 
to a plea from the North Central As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools to provide both depth and en- 


*Mrs. Hafemann Miller, chairman of the 
depariment of social studies in Chicago's 
Nicholas Senn high school, pioneered one 
of the country’s first international relations 
classes, to become a national authority on 
the subject. She recently received the 
World Understanding Award of the Chi- 
cago Council on Foreign Relations, and 
holds previous citations. She is the author 
of How to Teach World Understanding 
published by the University of Chicago 
home study department, and is a member 
of Chicago Teachers Union, Local 1. 
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richment in subject matter as well as 
means to accelerate mentally alert 
young people. One may, perhaps, term 
this effort a precursor to the present 
movement to provide for the gifted 
student. 


CLASS of juniors, who elected a 
course in modern European his- 
tory, decided, under the guidance of 
their teacher, to study diplomatic his- 
tory, foreign relations, and contempo- 
rary world affairs not only more in- 
tensively, but also to expand their 
horizons to include lands beyond 
Europe: areas in the Pacific, Africa, 
and the Western Hemisphere. The stu- 
dents wished to study international de- 
velopments in light of their interaction 
with historical, social, economic and 
political factors. 
The objectives were achieved by 
means of individual research on basic 


problems, with careful analyses of the 


issues involved. The students presented 
their findings and conclusions in well 
documented term papers, either in in- 
dividual reports or from committees 
using the panel and round table pro- 
cedures. 


Regardless of the techniques em- 
ployed, open forum discussions fol- 
lowed; these offered many opportuni- 
ties for their peers and the instructor 
to ask questions for additions and 
clarifications as well as to challenge 
points raised and the conclusions 
drawn. 


Critical thinking was encouraged 
and differences of opinion were re- 
spected. Although the teacher viewed 
daily participation as tests of the stu- 
dents’ knowledge and understanding, 
the salient points of the problems, with 
differing interpretations, considered in 
the units studied as well as the im- 
portant features of the projects and 
research papers presented, were in- 
corporated into periodic written tests; 
a variety of objective and essay-type 
questions were used. Thus, an organ- 
ized kind of knowledge was evoked 
and critical thinking was required. 


For their achievements, the students 
received one and one-half Carnegie 
units, or three semester credits over a 
period of one school year wherein they 
studied two semesters of modern 
European history, as prescribed by the 
curriculum committee of the Chicago 
board of education, plus an additional 
semester in an international relations 
course. 


TT'HE PUPILS, the parents, the 

school administrators, the North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, and the teachers, 
agreed, however, that the intense in- 
terest displayed, the quality of the 
work fn oot y and the vital training 
in citizenship offered during the crit- 


ical history of the world—all attested 
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Mrs. Hafemann Miller (seated, end of table) and IR Class. 


to results sufficiently significant to 
warrant a separate semester's course 
in international relations. 


This course was offered in the de- 
partment of social studies, opened to 
juniors and seniors with a prerequisite 
of a year in modern European his- 


tory, or at least a semester of another 
recommended history course. It was, 
however, no longer limited to students 
with upper academic grades, for the 
experiment had also proved that indi- 
vidual differences in ability and inter- 
est could be cared for effectively. 


Indeed, it was clearly demonstrated 
that world affairs could be studied on 
differing levels through the various 
primary and secondary sources avail- 
able in newspapers, periodicals, and 
books, plus an increasing number of 
pamphlets, documents, and audio- 
visual materials. New vistas were 
opened which provided challenging 
stimuli to meet the individual differ- 
ences represented in a community or 
among high school juniors and seniors. 


To offer educational opportunities 
to each according to his ability, to re- 
spect the worth and dignity of each 
human being, these are basic prin- 
ciples in the philosophy of the Amer- 
ican way of life. They are embodied 
in the philosophy and aims of the 
Chicago public schools adopted by the 


Chicago board of education. 


Recently a subcommittee of the 
United States house of representatives’ 
foreign affairs committee reiterated the 
inseparable connection between de- 
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mocracy and education in this re- 


joinder: 


“The United States has long recog- 
nized the connection between democ- 
racy and education. No representative 
government can long endure without 
a school system capable of training 
youth for the responsibilities of free 
citizens ....” 

An atmosphere conducive to the de- 
velopment of free citizens becomes 
axiomatic in the learning process. But 
while freedom of expression may be 
encouraged, and obtained, more is re- 
quired, as indicated in the following 
admonition from a leading historian, 
Dr. Arthur Schlessinger, Jr., professor 
of American history at Harvard uni- 
versity : 

“The real problem is to bring about 
an atmosphere in which people want 
to speak their mind—and in which 
they have minds to speak... .” 


If citizens in the classrooms or cut- 
side, are to possess minds to speak, 
then knowledge, reflection, sensitivity, 
and moral fortitude are some of the 
essentials. These qualities can be 
brought forth and developed over a 
span of years. Furthermore, they are 
also the essentials in the educational 
processes for free citizens who will not 
only accept the responsibilities for 
literacy in world affairs, but for the 
transference of that knowledge and 
understanding into wise action affect- 
ing decisions on international prob- 
lems. 


HESE essentials cannot be 
poned for a later date or placed 
in categories. They constitute the con- 
tinuum. They are interwoven with the 
success of the individual and his re- 
lationship to the whole. This premise 
is clearly stated by Dr. Henry M. 
Wriston, president emeritus of Brown 
university and for more than two gen- 
erations also a teacher of international 
relations. He said: 


post- 


“Basic responsibility of the student 
for his own performance is heightened 
for the success of the whole is de- 
pendent upon his contribution and it 
will suffer in accordance with his fail- 
ure to meet his responsibilities . . . .” 


With these essentials, courses in in- 
ternational relations have _ evolved. 
Many teachers have found them to be 
true and likewise accept the challenges 
in their daily contacts with young 
people. It is, therefore, with reluctance 
and inadequacy that the writer men- 
tions techniques, but in answer to re- 
quests, a few methods, sources, and 
topics follow. 


A brief questionnaire is first given 
the student to learn his background, 
his hopes for the future as well as to 
comprehend his immediate needs, his 
reasons for entering the class in inter- 
national relations and what he expects 
to receive from his study. 


Constant revisions, additions, as he 
grows in his reading, listening, and 
viewing, are recorded, from a dearth 
in reading, of from “just the funnies” 
to a clamor for newspapers and peri- 
odicals offering a careful coverage of 
foreign affairs, and/or from no news 
on TV and radio, to an appreciation 
of Educational TV. 


Corresponding development may be 
noted in the change of interest in in- 
ternational problems in general terms 
to specific issues. At first, in the teen- 
agers characteristic exuberance, he 
will wish “to study all about the world 
and the people.” He also often reveals 
his anxieties about military service and 
his hopes to learn about foreign policy 
and, “what’s it all got to do with me.” 


Some student desires stem from di- 
verse cultural heritages in his insist- 
ence to find out “about the foreign 
policies of the Scandinavian > untries, 
Israel, China, et al.” Moreover, it is 
a world of the present and the future. 


R. ALFRED North Whitehead, 
philosopher, scientist, educator, 

and wise old sage that he was, wrote 
a must for every educator in his Aims 
of Education which is now obtainable 


Turn to Page 20 
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UNION PHILOSOPHY 


and 


THE PROFESSIONAL 


UCH of the discussion about white 
collar workers, professional 
workers and unions has been obscured 
by folklore and confused thinking. I 
believe it is necessary, therefore, to get 
at some fundamentals about the way 
people, whether professionals or not, 
behave in our kind of economic so- 
ciety. Unless we fully understand cer- 
tain principles, the problem of finding 
a sensible way of dealing with this 
problem of professionals in unions 
will continue to evade us. 


RINCIPLE NUMBER 1: An 
ployee-employer relationship in- 
evitably, and I underscore the word in- 
evitably—generates problems between 
the employer and employee. The more 
employees, the more problems, and the 
more complex are the problems. When 
the employees are few, it is possible 
for the employee to settle or resolve 
these problems on a face-to-face basis 
with the employer. 


em- 


 * pebiantady ys NUMBER 2: The char- 
acter of the work makes little dif- 
ference as to whether problems exist 
between the employee and the em- 
ployer. The sweeper, the milling ma- 
chine operator, the clerk, the engineer, 
the social worker, the doctor, the law- 
yer and the teacher—all of these, if 
they stand in the relationship of em- 
ployee to any employer, will inevitably 
experience feelings of irritation, dis- 
satisfaction, ill treatment, or what have 
you. 

The sweeper doesn’t always want to 
be a sweeper. He wants a better job. 
The milling machine operator knows a 
fellow who is doing the same work 
across the street, in another depart- 


*Professor of labor education, University 
of Wisconsin School for Workers, and mem- 
ber of Workers Education Local 189; for- 
merly, research and education director 
AFL-CIO Industrial Union department. 
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analyses employer-employee problems 
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ment, who is getting more money than 
he is. The clerk sees the fellow in the 
shop getting higher wages. The en- 
gineer is assigned to a job which 
doesn’t comport with his notion of 
what a professional should be doing. 
The social worker doesn’t think she 
should be getting less than a sweeper 
just because she is working for a phil- 
anthropic agency. The teacher resents 
the fact that merit increases are made 
by the whim of a supervisor. 


RINCIPLE NUMBER 3: It doesn’t 
matter, either, who the employer 
happens to be, for serious problems to 


exist. The employer-employee relation- 
ship has the same thrust whether the 
employer is an individual, a corpora- 
tion, a government, a social agency or 
a union. 


Many people used to think that 
problems develop only when the em- 
ployer is a private employer. We now 
know better. The most striking ex- 
ample is, of course, Soviet Russia. The 
fact that the employer is the state does 
not in any way mitigate the problems 


of working for a living. In the case of 
Soviet Russia, the problem is even 
worse. The workers have no one to 
turn to. 


Even in the case of a democratic 
government, as in Great Britain, na- 
tionalization does not, somehow, trans- 
form the employer-employee relation- 
ship into a romantic idyll. Work is 
work for whomever you work. And in 
all candor, working for a public agency 
doesn’t transform the employer-em- 
ployee relationship into an_ idyll, 
either. 


To bring the situation closer to 
home, when the union becomes an em- 
ployer, we are not suddenly ushered 
into an era of brotherly love. The em- 
ployees of the union believe they have 
to have a union to protect their in- 
terests in dealing with the union as 
employer. 


Why? Why should it be that regard- 
less of what kind of work the employ- 
ees do, who the employer is, the em- 
ployer-employee relationship must in- 
evitably create serious problems? I am 
not sure that I have a complete an- 
swer to this. 


I think I am certain of what the 
answer is not. It is not the inherent 
cussedness, cupidity, greed of employ- 
ers. It is not something in the psycho- 
logical makeup, the genes, of a per- 
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son when he becomes a worker. I think 
part of the answer lies in the way 
people perceive their interests. And 
this brings me to: 


RINCIPLE NUMBER 4: 1 would 


state Principle Number 4 like this. 
There are essential differences of in- 
terests between those who are em- 
ployed and those who employ. The 
employee wants to earn or save more 
money. The employer wants to get 
more money out of the business and 
keep costs down. It is as simple as that. 
The employer wants greater freedom in 
running his business. The employee 
wants greater freedom as an individ- 
ual. 

Who is right? Why, of course, both 
are right. There is nothing wrong with 
either position. 

There is a good deal of innocent but 
sometimes malicious mischief inflicted 
by well-meaning people who say that 
there are no differences in interests 
between employer and employee. Any- 
body who has ever worked for a liv- 
ing, or anybody who has hired others 
to work for a living or who has super- 
vised others knows this is not true. 

Am I preaching the Marxist doc- 
trine of eternal class conflict? No. 
The difference is that the Marxists be- 
lieve in a doctrine of eternal conflict 
until one side vanquishes the other. 
They do not believe that these conflicts 
of interests can be resolved into a vi- 
able relationship. 

I do not believe in an eternal strug- 
gle. A society in which one side has 
vanquished the other is a totalitarian 
society and it doesn’t really matter 
who vanquishes whom. 


On the contrary, I hold that it is 
possible to find _  instrumentalities 
through which these differences in in- 
terests can be resolved. The industrial 
history of the United States is a vivid 
illustration that it is possible to find a 
mechanism through which employees 
and employers can live together in rel- 
ative peace. 

There is really nothing subversive or 
immoral about this conflict of interest. 
In fact, this is the whole theory of our 
constitutional form of government. 
The constitution rests on the notion 
that the interests of the legislature rep- 
resenting the people, the judiciary and 
the executive are different and that this 
difference in interests is good and can 
be relied upon through a system of 
checks and balances to advance the 
common good. All of history is of an 
attempt to find a way of resolving con- 
flicting interests. 

There is no point in attempting to 
sweep this problem under the carpet 
through human relation and communi- 


cations techniques. There are too many 
people who obscure the real question 
by cluttering up the central issue. To 
be sure, efficient communications can 
help in focusing attention on the real 
differences of interest. But it is char- 
latanism of a high order to hold out 
the promise that there is some kind of 
a gimmick which will eliminate the 
differences of interest. How, then, do 
you deal with these differences in in- 
terest in a sensible way? This brings 
us to: 


RINCIPLE NUMBER 5: If there is 


a difference of interest between 
two parties, neither side can be trusted 
to protect adequately the interests of 
the other. There is no such thing in 
group relationships, where differences 
in interests are involved, as my know- 
ing better what’s good for you than 
you do for yourself. Even if I do know 
better you won't believe me. 

In political affairs, this means that 
no man and no special interest groups, 
no matter how high minded and well 
intentioned, can be trusted to exercise 
power without restraint and checks 
and counterbalancing influences on 
the exercise of authority. 

In employer-employee relationships, 
the application of this principle means 
that no employer, no matter how high 
minded and well intentioned, and no 
matter how much above narrow self- 
interest he thinks he is, can adequately 
deal with his employee’s interests on 
his own power. 


And it works the other way, too. No 
group of employees, no matter how 
idealistic they are, can adequately pro- 
tect the employer’s interests. I then 
derive: 


RINCIPLE NUMBER 6: The only 


practical way to resolve differenc- 
es in interests between employers and 
employees is through a mechanism 
which permits either side to say No 
and get away with it. Or as an al- 
ternative, if both sides say No to each 
other, which means an impasse has 
been reached—then there must be 
some impartial third party who can 
decide between the parties. 

Of course, what I am describing is 
collective bargaining between a free 
union and a free employer and the 
right of the union to strike and the 
employer to say No. Or as an alterna- 
tive, the use of some method of im- 
partial arbitration. The collective bar- 
gaining process must, of course, .be 
tailored to the special circumstances 
surrounding each situation. 

The institution of collective bargain- 
ing carried on by free unions and free 
management represents one of the 


greatest social inventions of our time. 
Collective bargaining is the answer to 
the forces in our society who say that 
differences in economic interests can 
be resolved only by one side vanquish- 
ing the other; that is, by a totalitarian 
system of one color or other. ~ 


It is indeed of the gravest import 
that no totalitarian system tolerates 
free collective bargaining. By the 
same token, collective bargaining is an 
indispensable pillar of modern de- 
mocracy. Collective bargaining pro- 
vides a system of due process for the 
sensible resolution of differences be- 
tween employers and employees. 


I do not want to be understood to 
say that the answers provided by col- 
lective bargaining are always perfect 
answers, or that the unions which 
emerge always represent the interests 
of their constituents in the best pos- 
sible way. Unions are made up of a 
cross-section of the American people. | 
dare say that unions have a share of 
the social afflictions of the society at 
large. 


But it can be said without effective 
contradiction that the unions have 
done a stunning job of improving the 
working lives of their constituents. 
They have done it with a high degree 
of creative adaptation to a rapidly 
changing economic environment. A 
strong case can be made that the 
whole society and the virility of the 
democratic way of life have benefited 
from the upsurge of unionism in the 
United States in the last twenty years 
or so. 


F ALL OF THE THINGS that | 


have written herein are really 
fundamental principles, what’s all this 
noise about white collar workers and 
unions and professionals and unions? 
Why are only about 17% of white 
collar people in free unions, in con- 
trast to the high degree of union or- 
ganization in mass production indus- 
try? 


I suggest that our culture has de- 
velo an array of myths and pieces 
of folklore that attempt to deny the 
applicability of these principles to the 
white collar worker. Or, to put it an- 
other way, so far, many white collar 
workers and particularly the profes- 
sionals have been effectively convinced 
that they are different: 


1) That, as one item of folklore 
goes, the white collar worker has no 
problems on the job; 

2) That with respect to a white 
collar worker employed by a govern- 
ment nonprofit agency, the government 
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A be UNDERSTAND the objectives of American labor, 


it is helpful to recall the basic principles which have 
guided our movement since it first began. 

While our major function has always been to seek 
improved earnings and better working conditions for 
those employed for wages and salaries, organized labor 
has championed many causes which advance the well-being 
of all Americans. 

For over a century the struggle to obtain greater edu- 
cational opportunities for all children, to raise the eco- 
nomic and social standards of all families, and to extend 
political freedom everywhere has been a basic commitment 
of the labor movement. 


For example, almost 125 years ago the trade unionists 
of that day convened in New York to protest the “monop- 
oly of education” by the “privileged classes.” Long ago 
labor realized that the promise of equal opportunity is 
meaningless unless the children of rich and poor alike 
are afforded an equal opportunity to learn. In earlier 
days, as now, trade unionists sought a nationwide system 
of public education which would afford every child an 
opportunity to achieve his maximum potential. 


In the field of social welfare, labor’s earliest legisla- 
tive efforts were naturally focused on the growing evils 
of industrial and urban life—child labor, inhumane work- 
ing hours, city slums and the distress of the industrially 
injured and of the unemployed. But as the resources of 
trade unions grew, our movement began to support many 
causes that promote the broadest public welfare. 


ODAY, union members and non-members alike benefit 
from labor’s leadership in the effort to strengthen our 
social security system, improve housing, increase recrea- 
tional facilities, raise health standards, conserve our nat- 
ural resources and achieve a tax system based upon the 
just principle of ability to pay. 

From the days of the Abolitionists to the present, 
American labor has also fought to protect and to extend 
political freedom everywhere. Although our enemies have 
forced us to fight continuously to safeguard the workers’ 
basic right to organize and to bargain collectively, labor 
has also worked relentlessly to help all Americans secure 
full citizenship regardless of race, creed, color or sex. 

Likewise, in striving to advance personal freedom in 
all forms and at all places, trade unionists were among 
the first to recognize and to combat the diabolic evil of 
communism and fascism both at home and abroad. 

Organized labor’s ability to serve its members and 
the entire nation has been greatly increased by the merger 
of fifteen million trade unionists into one organization— 


the AFL-CIO. 


Since our founding convention two years ago, much 
of our time has necessarily been devoted to completing 
the merger at all levels of the labor movement. Hundreds 
of long established state and local central labor bodies 
must be joined together in a spirit of unselfish accommo- 
dation and adjustment. 

Conflicts arising because of overlapping jurisdictions 
among affiliated national and international unions must 
be reconciled with patience and with fairness. Above all 
else, our unions must be clean; there can be no room in 
the AFL-CIO for those who abuse their trust. Organized 
labor will not lose the esteem of the public by fearlessly 
exposing and casting out the transgressors. On the con- 
trary, our determined action will fortify the conviction 
that labor is a great force for good in the daily life of 
the nation. It is no coincidence that this country has 
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The University of Hawaii ranks among the country’s leading universities. Its 
campus of modern buildings, landscaped with mid-Pacific trees and flowers, is one 
of the most beautiful in the world, and is located in Manoa valley (Valley of the 


Rainbow) just above Waikiki in Honolulu - 


A.F. of T. 
Study-Tour 

to Valley 

of the Rainbow 


GIANT United trans-ocean air 

liner will lift its wings over San 
Francisco’s Golden Gate bridge in the 
early morning mists, June 23, next, 
carrying enrollees in the American 
Federation of Teachers summer study- 
tour to Hawaii’s Valley of the Rain- 
bow. 


The study-tour will alight 8Y2 hours 
later in Honolulu, where the A.F. of T. 
members will have been previously en- 
rolled in the summer session of the 
University of Hawaii, located in the 
valley, and one of the world’s most 
modern and beautifully designed and 
landscaped. 


Since the Course: Sociology S. 292. 
Hawaii and its People, 5 credits, to be 
conducted by Dr. Douglas Yamamura, 
chairman of the university’s sociology 
department, was announced in the 
American Teacher, November, re- 
quests for additional information have 
been pouring in to the Harry E. Caylor 
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Photo, Hawaii Visitors Bureau 


Organization, which is acting as tour 
agent to enroll applicants in the uni- 
versity, secure airline transportation, 
and housing in the Hawaiian city. 

Details of the tour have now been 
worked out and other A.F. of T. mem- 
bers desiring the information, before 
enrolling, may obtain them on request. 
They include more definite informa- 
tion as to costs. 


ASE COST of the study-tour, per 


person, will be $328.62, this to 


include: 

1) Airline fare from San Francisco 
to Honolulu and return to either San 
Francisco or Los Angeles; 

2) Tuition, textbook, student activ- 
ities, and field trips at the university, 
and 

3) Some incidentals such as bus 
transportation from and to the airport 
in Honolulu, and other. 

The base cost does not include room 
or apartment or meals. A limited num- 
ber of rooms and apartments have 
been reserved. They range in price 
from $51.75, triple occupancy, for the 
summer session, June 23 to Aug. 1, 
in a Y.M.C.A. for men only, to 
$242.19 for a single occupancy apart- 
ment in a hotel with swimming pool. 

There are also other accommoda- 
tions for single, double or triple occu- 
pancy, with and without cooking, rang- 
ing from $117.06 per person triple 
occupancy, to the $242.19 single. 





With special arrangements, rooms dou- 
ble occupancy, may be obtained for 
about $70 per person in the university 
men’s or women’s dormitories. 

Total costs will, therefore, depend 
on the teacher’s taste and personal de- 
sires. Rooms and apartments except 
those in the Y.M.C.A. and the dormi- 
tories are in the Waikiki beach area, 
adjacent to transportation to the 
university. 


 Pypecweg DATE for making appli- 
cation to join the study-tour will 
be Feb. 15, 1958. At that time, the 
enrollee will have forwarded his en- 
rollment with deposit, so that proper 
arrangements and accommodations 
may be assured, but may take until 
May | to pay the balance. 

So, if you feel that you want to 
join this A.F. of T. sponsored summer 
study-tour, here is what you should do: 

1) Write for information about the 
tour and the course; 

2) Then, if you want to enroll, 
write for “Form 1A, Application for 
Reservation,” and “Form 2A, Enroll- 
ment,” in the university's S, 292 So- 
ciology course. 

3) Fill out the Forms 1A and 2A 
and send them with deposit to Harry 


¥ ] ; Set. | 





DR. 
E. Caylor Organization, 30 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago 2, Illinois. 

Send these requests and forms to 
the Harry E. Caylor Organization, not 
the American Federation of Teachers. 
After enrolling, members will receive 
information about some of the inter- 
esting things to do on off-time and 
what to wear in Honolulu. 


YAMAMURA 
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NOTES 


UNION SCALE 


HEN REGINA RESNIK reaches 


a high note, it may not be on 
the stage of the Metropolitan opera 
but at a union meeting. 

When Jascha Heifetz says he’s go- 
ing through his scales, it may be un- 
ion scales he’s talking about. 

When Deems Taylor sits down to 
compose, it may not be music or mu- 
sic criticism but union business that 
results. 

All three of these famous stars are 
members of an AFL-CIO union—the 
American Guild of Musical Artists. 
Miss Resnik and Heifetz are national 
vice-presidents, and Taylor was one of 
those who responded to the idea of a 
union of professional performers when 
it was suggested 20 years ago by Law- 
rence Tibbett, now honorary president. 

In 1937, Tibbett was one of the 
great singers of the nation, reaching 
the zenith of a highly successful career 

and remembering the early “twen- 
ties when he was taking home from the 
stage of the Metropolitan Opera the 
bravos of the opera buffs, the plaudits 
of the critics, and a less than a $100 
weekly paycheck. 

The response to the new union was 
immediate and arose from a deep-seat- 
ed desire and the need of musical art- 
ists to join together to protect their 
common interests, both professional 
and economic. The glamorous curtain 
of the musical stage had, too often, 
concealed unglamorous overwork, in- 
security, and poor pay. 

What started out to be a union of 
opera soloists expanded to include 
within its jurisdiction dancers, singers, 
stage directors, choristers, and stage 
managers in the field of opera and 
ballet as well as solo artists, both in- 
strumentalists and singers, in the con- 
cert field. Today, a member of the 
Metropolitan chorus might find himself 
sitting next to Eleanor Steber, Agnes 
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DeMille, Roland Hayes, or Roberta 
Peters at an AGMA meeting and know 
that they, too, are working for better 
professional standards and conditions 
through union techniques. 


This same chorus member, inci- 
dentally, required about 10 years of 
extensive voice training to even be 
considered for the Metropolitan. His 
minimum pay, thanks to AGMA, is 
$107.50 per week. In 1940, it would 
have been $80. 


That same year, singers of leading 
roles at the Met, such as Miss Resnick, 
received a weekly paycheck of $87. 
AGMA has raised the minimum for 
any soloist, no matter how small the 
part, to $175. 


A ballet dancer’s minimum weekly 
salary in 1942 was $41.50; in 1957, 
it is $95. 


Over the past 20 years, AGMA has 
obtained collective agreements with 
all the professional opera, ballet, and 
modern dance companies in our coun- 
try, and with the managements who 
represent the concert artists. 


Under these agreements, AGMA 
contracts provide for transportation 
and sustenance pay on tour. Wr have 
set up restrictions on the miles trav- 
eled in one day and on the number of 
days traveled in any week. 


In pre-AGMA days, rehearsal time 
was unpaid time. Now, performers are 
paid for rehearsals before opening 
nights as well as for those during per- 
formance weeks. We require one free 
day in every week of performance or 
rehearsal, and our contracts also pro- 
vide for overtime rehearsal rates, sick 
leave, and, in long-term companies, 
hospitalization, vacation, severance, 
and retirement plans. 


The “security deposit” is, perhaps, 
the most important protective device 
worked out by AGMA. Under this sys- 
tem, an employer is required to de- 
posit with the union an amount cover- 
ing about two weeks of the total pay- 
roll as security for the payment of 
salaries or other compensation. The 
“security deposit” is returnable to the 
employer after he has met all his ob- 
ligations. 


ITH THIS ONE STEP, AGMA 
has forever laid to rest an 
American fable, the success story in 
reverse, of a group of performers 
stranded in Peoria, or Kokomo, or 
Cripple Creek on a Saturday night 
by an unscrupulous producer. Even 
the legitimate, conscientious employer 
sometimes miscalculates the “box- 
office” appeal of his show. The “secur- 
ity deposit” protects AGMA members 
against such miscalculations. In some 
cases, AGMA insists on evidence of 
sufficient transportation arrangements 
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to return the company from the far- 
thest point of its tour. 


All these economic protections are 
the tangibles that have produced better 
working conditions and higher pay for 
musical artists. How about the in- 
tangibles, which may be even more 
important but can’t be weighed on a 
union scale, the greater sense of dig- 
nity that exists because there is an 
AGMA? 

No longer need an artist in negoti- 
ating his contract depend only upon 
his own popularity, or upon the money 
he was able to pay under the table, or 
on how much the employer needed 
him at that particular moment. This 
individual give-and-take varied from 
engagement to engagement and from 
employer to employer and was always 
unpredictable, thus making an insecure 
field even more insecure. 


_ Today, when he bargains for his 
own contract, the artist starts with the 
knowledge that the employer must pay 
him at least the AGMA minimum and 
grant him at least AGMA working 
conditions. His own negotiating efforts 
will then produce the difference be- 
tween that minimum and his own 
worth as an individual artist. 


The certainty an artist has today 
that the contractual agreement he has 
made will be lived up to brings him 
peace of mind and confidence that can- 
not be measured in terms of money. 
Not having to worry about when, and 
if, he will be paid, he can concentrate 
his mind and art on his performance 
and transmit to his audience the 
uniqueness of his artistry. 


N THESE TANGIBLE and _intang- 
ible ways, AGMA has both in- 
creased and accentuated the profes- 
sional standards of the fields it covers. 
“An AGMA company” means that the 
group is of professional caliber, “an 
AGMA member” indicates an individ- 
ual worthy of professional conditions 
and professional payments,. and the 
words “signed with AGMA” on bus- 
iness stationery is a certificate of 
high professional standards. Bookers 
throughout the country know that the 
difference between amateurism and 
professionalism is determined by 
whether or not the company is work- 
ing under a union contract. 

AGMA has become the voice of the 
American musical artist before legis- 
lative bodies and in meetings of pro- 
fessional organizations such as the 
National Music Council and the Pres- 
ident’s Program for International Cul- 
tural Exchange Service. 


In its efforts to encourage the 
growth and development of music 
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Members of AGMA’s twentieth anniversary committee gather ‘round the Guild’s 


birthday cake: 


Lower row, from left: 


Lloyd Harris, Polyna Stoska, President 


John Brownlee, Regina Resnik, chairman of the committee, Ann Ayars, and 


Betty Stone. Top row: 


throughout the country, AGMA has 
supported all measures designed to in- 
crease the opportunities for more 
American artists to appear before more 
American audiences. AGMA enjoys 
the respect accorded an organization 
that has reached a mature and pro- 
fessional stature. 

The work of the American Guild of 
Musical Artists has contributed im- 
measurably to the well-being of the 





Hy Faine, Charles Kuestner, Tom Pyle, Muriel Rahn, 
Roberta Peters, Tilda Morse, and Suzanne Ames . . 


. a double sextet plus one! 


musical performer and to the high pro- 
fessional standing the American art- 
ist enjoys today, both here and abroad. 


As Lily Pons said in connection 
with the celebration of our 20th anni- 
versary earlier this year, “Through the 
years, AGMA has been a tower of 
strength and, more than any other 
single factor, has helped the American 
artist come of age.” 


oer 


Liability Policy 


Covers all School 


Activities 


RESIDENT Carl J. Megel an- 

nounced at press time that more 
than 80 percent of the members of the 
American Federation of Teachers had 
been covered by the group occupation- 
al liability insurance underwritten by 
Lloyds of London. 

The policy was put into effect 
through Locals Oct. 1, at a cost of 40 
cents per year, per member; each Lo- 
cal, as of Jan. 1, to pay 2 cents per 
month, per member, and reimburse the 
A.F. of T. at the same rate for the 


months of October, November and 
December this year. 

At the 2-cents per month rate, the 
Local pays 24 cents per member, per 
year, while the A.F. of T. assumes the 
remaining 16 cents per year. All mem- 
bers of each participating Local must 
be covered. 

“The insurance was set up by the 
Executive council at the 1957 conven- 
tion,” Megel said, “because of concern 
over a growing trend wherein teachers 
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HINGS are looking up in Milwaukee. 

The city’s baseball team as everyone 
knows turned back the invincible Yankees 
to win the World's Series. Teachers will 
start the new year with a $1 million, 4-way 
salary increase backed by the Milwaukee 
Teachers Union, Local 252. 

The new salaries will include a $200 
across the board raise, an increase in 
annual increments from $200 to $250, a 
$500 increase at the maximum, and better 
pay for extra curricular activities. 

While all increases were not as high as 
those urged by the teachers union, the 
Wisconsin Teacher described them as “the 
most liberal in the memory of most Mil- 
waukee teachers,” and said Milwaukee now 
ties with Baltimore for 6th highest max- 
imums. 

Ihe new schedule will pay BA teachers 
from $4,200 to $6,600; MA’s $4,300 to 
$6,900. and is stepped up to $4,600 to 


$7,500 for MAs plus 48 credits through 
three MA-plus lanes. 


>A 


HE TERRITORIAL 
tion has granted a request of the 
Anchorage (Alaska) Federation of Teachers, 
Local 1175, that 5 days leave be granted 
teachers for death in the immediate family. 
The board has also agreed to compensate 
teachers whose jobs are abolished when 
enrollments drop, especially to protect 
teachers arriving from the states to find 
jobs non-existent because anticipated en- 
rollments did not materialize. 


Se 


HE NEW YORK Teachers Guild, Lo- 

cal 2, believes that its fight for better 
teaching conditions in the city’s difficult 
schools has begun to show results. 


board of educa- 
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TEACHERS 


Direct. Members’ qualifications, school, 
mended by 1000's of educators since '52. 


Foreign Countries, and 42 States. 
of the amount, conditions, 


All U. S. 
vacation. Includes: Resorts, 
Industry, National Parks, 
information, plus salaries. 
Pre-Publication Price Before Jan. 1, 


CRUSADE—Dept. 2A 


Summer Camps, 





Are You Missing YOUR Opportunities? 


Teachers urgently needed at all levels and subjects for actual U. S. and World-Wide oppor- 





tunities (Teaching positions—-Summer Jobs—Graduate Awards—Student Aid). 
directory but a monthly JOURNAL with complete job data plus salaries. 
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NEW (1958) WORLD-WIDE SUMMER PLACEMENT DIRECTORY 
STATES and 18 FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
Summer Theaters, Hotels, 
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Board President Charles H. Silver and 


Supt. William Jansen announced the em- 
ployment of 125 more teachers for the 
schools. Charles Cogen, Guild president, 
commented: 


“While the 125 new teachers will not 
correct the situation, the reduction of class 
sizes which will be made possible is cer- 
tainly a step in the right direction.” 


Se 


ORE THAN 5,000 teachers with Mas- 
M ters degrees in New York state will 
benefit from a ruling of Supreme Court 
Justice Carl W. Peterson that under the 
law a teacher with 
a Masters is entitled 
to $300 more pay 
annually than one 
with a Bachelors. 

The ruling was in 
a test case brought 
by Vincent A. Cor- 
sall, president of the 
Oswego Federation 
of Teachers, Local 
1206, against the 
board of education 
under the state ed- 
ucation law taking 
effect in July, 1956. 
The ruling is retroactive to that date. 


Mr. Corsall 


Seven Masters in the Oswego schools will 
get the increase. The salary differential in 
Oswego had been $150. Back pay owed 
the Oswego Masters alone was 
at $10,500. 


estimated 


BS 


MOONEY, 


M™ IVALEE N 
the Gary Teachers 


delegate from 


Union, Local 4, 
heard at the A.F. of T. convention in Chi- 
cago why every A.F. of T. local should 


have a publication to keep its membership 
informed, and returned home 
as editor. 


to volunteer 


Results are the first issues of The Gary 
Teacher, 3 and 4-page mimeographed 
bulletins, replete with news of Local 4's 


activities, including its fifth educational 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 


by cooperative publisher who offers authors 
early publication, higher royalty, national 
distribution, and beautifully designed books. 
All subjects welcomed. Write, or send your 
MS directly. 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten. MR. URWICK 489 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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conference, answers to pertinent questions 
as to why teachers should join the union, 
a dash of poetry and some cartoons. 


Gary members immediately began to 
wonder how they had gotten along without 
the bulletin. In sending copies to the 
American Teacher magazine, Mrs. Mooney 
expressed the hope of all volunteer editors: 
“We hope eventually to get a staff to help.” 


+S 


HE EMPIRE State _ Federation of 

Teachers is also undertaking the 
publication of a newspaper. A letter from 
Eliot Birnbaum of 
Syracuse, Federation 
president, and Dan- 
iel Sanders of Jfa- 








oe 


maica, editor, an- 
nounced the plans 
and contained an 


S.O.S. for stories and 


photos from _ the 
state’s Locals. The 
paper has_ been 
named the Empire 
State Teacher. 
Sanders is a mem- 


. ber of the New York 
Mr. Sanders Teachers Guild, Lo- 
cal 2, executive board; a 28-year old teach- 
er of junior high school social studies, 
and associate editor of the Guild Bulletin. 


Three issues, the announcement said, 
are to be gotten out this year. The 
A.F. of T. and the American Teacher pub- 
lications wish the new paper every success 
and a long and useful life! 


> 
Se 
HE CALIFORNIA State Federation of 
Labor convention held in Oakland, 
Cal., and attended by 15 teacher union rep- 
resentatives, congratulated the California 
State Federation of Teachers for sponsoring 
legislation for democratic relations in the 
schools. 

The convention singled out Senator Rich- 
ards and teacher Howard Jeter for their 
leadership in securing a fair employment 
practices commission for teachers, and vot- 
ed approval of several CSFT resolutions 
dealing with public education. 

One resolution directed the preparation 
of a teaching unit on labor history, sim- 
ilar to a history issued by the Minnesota 
Federation of Labor, for distribution to all 
high schools in California and Hawaii. 
Three $500 scholarships were awarded to 
students of Los Angeles, Eureka and 
Berkeley. 


+6 


RTHUR D. Grafious of Spokane, pres- 
ident of the Washington State Fed- 
eration of Teachers, was named by Lloyd 
J. Andrews, state superintendent of public 
instruction, as a member of a permanent 
state physical fitness council, set up at the 
request of President Eisenhower's council 
which projected the need in the various 


* states. 
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School Supt. John J. White, jr.. congratulates the West New York (N.J.) Federation 
of Teachers: From left, Miss Ellen Smith, first vice-president of Local 833; Louis 
Brenner, president; John Lochner, second vice-president; Supt. White, and Mrs. 
Florence Kahn, local treasurer. 


EMBERS of the West New York 
M (N.].) Federation of Teachers, Lo- 
cal 833, listened with pardonable pride re- 
cently as School Supt. John J. White, jr., 
told new teachers at an open house that 
were he a new teacher in the system he 
would join the union because of the out- 
standing job it is doing school, community 
and_ teacher-wise. 

Louis Brenner, Local 833 president, in 
reporting some of these gains and services 
included the following: A longevity bonus 
of $150 for teachers with 30 years of serv- 
ice; a 30-day terminal leave for all school 
employees with 60 or more days of ac- 
cumulative sick leave, and 15 days for those 
with 30 to 60 accumulated. 

Also, two-days’ leave without loss of pay 


for personal business or religious reasons; 
delay in the retirement of teachers reaching 
age 65 until 1959; a pension program for 
school employees not in the teachers pen- 
sion and annuity fund effective this school 
year, and a plan whereunder the board 


announces positions available or vacated 


The local is working on an across-the- 
board salary increase to overcome inequities 
resulting from a recent minimum salary 
increase. It plans to present a Gilbert and 
Sullivan operetta with semi-professional tal- 
ent as a scholarship fund benefit 

Also, it is working for an improved sab 
batical and sick-leave program, and is plan 
ning workshops and lectures on professional 
and educational subjects. 





RS. ANTONIA B. Kolar, president of 
M the Detroit Federation. of Teachers, 
Local 231, directed a letter to the city’s 
school board asking it to rescind a newly- 
issued regulation requiring elementary and 
junior high teachers to remain on the job 
30 minutes after school dismissal. 

The protest pointed out that the order 
was issued without consulting with the 
teachers, and is causing turmoil among 
school faculties. Mrs. Kolar said: “We 
question the wisdom of initiating and im- 
posing this kind of new policy without 
consulting with the employees whom it 
affects.” 


Se 


HE LOS ANGELES Teachers 
Local 1021, has inaugurated what it 
believes to be a “painless” way for mem- 


bers to pay dues. 


Union, 


A member is given a book of ten blank 
checks, each check to be made out for one- 
tenth of the year’s dues and signed. On 





the first of each of the months, the Local's 
office tears out and cashes one of the checks 
Adds Eddie Irwin, its editor, in the Los 
Angeles Teacher: “Send for yout 
checkbook—no bother.” 


Union 
fuss, no 


ve 


ALIFORNIA has a new law which em 
pte the state board of education 
to maintain a commission to assist school 
boards in overcoming problems relating to 
racial, religious and other discrimination 
in connection with “the employment of 
certified employees.” 

The law was introduced by Sen. Richard 
Richards at the request of the California 
State Federation of Teachers which helped 
speed it through the senate and then over 
a rockier road in the house to the governor 
for signature. 

The state board meeting subsequently 
acted favorably on a recommendation by 
State Supt. Roy Simpson that the commis- 
sion be set up for the purpose provided. 
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Goodby... 


TO CHALKY TEACHERS’ 
9» HANDS. 





SPECIAL 


Avoid chalky hands. Say goodby to 
unsightly white dust around suit 
pockets. Say hello to Chalket, the 
handy, clean chalk holder. Chalket 
not only saves your hands, and your 
clothes; it saves chalk, too. It doesn’t 
take long for Chalket to pay for 
itself. Even the short, hard-to-write 
with pieces are used. When you use 
Chalket, it’s like having a brand new 
piece of chalk in your hand, no 
matter how short the chalk stub is. 
But you don’t have the mess of chalk. 
Chalket is made of durable plastic, 
with a finely precisioned metal ad- 
juster, It’s easy to use, all you have 
to do is twist the adjustor. to raise 
the chalk into writing position, or to 
lower it out of the way. Chalket slips 
into your pocket without leaving a 
mess. 

Join the thousands of satisfied Chalket 
users. Get one today. Use the con- 
venient order blank below. 


Send to CHALKET SPECIAL 


MADISON, WIS 


OFFER 


BOX 3206 





Please send__“Chalkets” @ 3 for $1 
( No.) 


You will find $_-___-____ enclosed... 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
9 








ZONE... STATE___ 
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OHN J. Santosuosso, teacher in Roxbury 
high school for girls and chairman of 
the permanent 


policy committee of the 





ALL OVER 
THE WORLD TOUR 

Lady teacher, sabbatical leave, 
seeks lady companion for 210 day 
unique itinerary—16 months in 
making — $5000.00 — departure 
Feb. 7, 1958. 

I hold reservations of companion un- 
able to secure levae, transferrable not 
later than Dec. 30, 1957. If interested 
contact 

MRS. ELLEN CALDERON 


8055 South Green St. 
Chicago 20, Illinois 








Teachers! Students! 
A TOUR OF 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Especially Designed For You! 
BY AIR — STEAMSHIP — TRAIN 
and MOTOR COACH 


58 Days — $1,450 
Inclusive 
FROM NEW YORK JULY 3 
1958 
Returning to New York Aug. 30 


By plane to London ... a week in 
England with sightseeing . . . delight- 
ful two-week voyage to Cape Town 

. Kimberley’s diamond mines .. . 
Victoria Falls in Southern Rhodesia, 
Kruger National Park, natural home of 
Africa’s wild game . . . Johannesburg 


. Pretoria’s gold mines . . . Natal 
National Park . .. Durban .. . Trans- 
kei Native Territory . . East London 

Port Elizabeth . Wilderness 


. another grand voyage Cape Town 
to Southampton ... by air back to 
New York. 

PLAN NOW! Write for 
detailed literature TODAY! 


LANSEAIR 


Travel Service, Inc. 
109 N. DEARBORN STREET 
CHICAGO 2, ILL. 








Boston Teachers Union, Local 66, where 
he has been a militant force in the Local's 
salary battles, is undertaking a new ven- 
ture. He has opened a tutoring and review 
school in Jamaica Plain for pupils through 
high school, which also prepares students 
for special college board and placement 
examinations as well as others. The 
classes are limited to 12 and held after 
school. 





Members of the Rock River chapter of 
the National Secretaries Association heard 
of the need for better schools and more 
qualified teachers at their annual dinner 


in Moline, Ill., ‘from Mrs. Rosalie C. 
Kraus, A.F. of T. vice-president, standing. 
Others, from left, Mrs. Merle Lindblade 
and Mrs. Lois Saunders, secretaries’ pro- 
gram chairman and vice-president. 


Se 


RESIDENT F. Earl McGinnes, jr., John 
P Stanavage and Herbert Wilson were 
delegates from the Federation of Delaware 
Teachers, Local 762, to the recent state 
A.F. of L. and C.1.0. merger convention in 
which the two state organizations became 
the Delaware State Labor Council. 

he convention unanimously adopted a 
F.D.T.-introduced resolution notifying un- 
ion members that the N.E.A. is a “company 
union” and authorizing that a “no aid and 





10 WEST-EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 
HOLLAND — ENGLAND 
FRANCE — ITALY 
SWITZERLAND 
GERMANY — BELGIUM 
Austria Liechtenst 


Monaco 
Terrific Values — 42 Days 


$598 


o 
42 Days from NEW YORK or MONTREAL 
and back. All Inclusive conducted TOUR. 
STEAMSHIP PASSAGES both ways, good 
HOTELS, meals and sightseeings included. 





WINTER TOURS 


Riviera — Ski Resorts 
Ln aoa stp $485 


Sabbatical Leave Tours 


_ (fe 
SPAIN TOURS $598 
SCANDINAVIA $598 


WESTROPA CORP. 


TRAVEL & STEAMSHIP AGENTS 
507 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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assistance” to the N.E.A. resolution be 
brought to the International AFL-CIO con- 
vention. 

Another resolution urged the state legis- 
lature to enact pending bills to prohibit 
merit rating, establish 
case of lay-offs, and collective bargaining 
rights for school employees; provide duty- 
free lunch periods for teachers, and write 
the present 185-school days a year 


law. 
Se 
Are you an active member, 
The kind that would be missed, 
Or are you just contented 
That your name is on the list? 
Do you attend the meetings 
And mingle with the flock, 
Or do you simply stay at home 
And criticize and knock? 


seniority in the 


into 


Do you take an active part 
To help the work along, 
Or are you simply satisfied 
To only just belong? 
Do you ever go to visit 
A member who is sick, 
Or leave the work to just a few 
And talk about the clique? 


Think it over, fellow member, 
You know what’s right and wrong, 
Are you an active member, 
Or—do you just belong? 
Teachers Union News Digest, 
Portland, Ore. 


>A 


LIOT BIRNBAUM of Syracuse, pres 
ident of the Empire State Federation 


of Teachers, told an education conference 
of the New Rochelle (N.Y.) Federation of 
Teachers, Local 280, recently, that “in a 
true profession, the 
interest of the client 
primary,” 
teach- 


must be 
and therefore 
ers must defend pu- 
against forces 


pils 
working to impede 
educational 
He added: 

“The question 
What action 
teachers take 
children 
negative 
oversized 


progress 


arises: 
shall 
to protect 
from the 
effects of 
classes, of a lack of 
diagnostic and remedial services, of over- 
worked and hence tense teachers, of au- 
thoritarian school climates, and of lack of 
essential educational facilities? 

“I submit, that in order to 
professional obligations to children, teach- 
ers must take reasonable 
they may find and that a re 
fusal by teachers to work under unprofes 
sional conditions is a prerequisite to the 
establishment of de 
especially in communities with a history 
of exploitation of teachers and children in 
the name of economy 

“Those who preach a purely verbal ap 
proach to professionalism, usually postulate 
that teachers must make personal sacrifices 


Mr. Birnbaum 


honor our 


whatever action 


necessary; 


facto professionalism, 
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National, state and local dignitaries in government, education, labor and civic and 
child welfare activities as well as teachers packed the city’s huge Medinah Temple 
to help the Chicago Teachers Union, Local I, celebrate the 20th anniversary of its 
formation by merging several teachers unions. From left with cake baked at the 
Washburn Trade school: John M. Fewkes, Local I president; Ella N. Reckner. 
financial secretary; Charles R. Monroe, vice-president; Lewis J. Petty, jr., recording 
secretary, and John E. Desmond, treasurer. 


to prove their professionalism. This maso- 
chistic philosophy has betrayed teachers 
and children for years. It has been re 
sponsible for the false concepts of what 
constitutes professional behavior.” 


AS 


ICHIGAN’S Governor G Mennen 
M Williams called and danced square 
dances at the fourteenth annual fall party 
of the Dearborn Federation of Teachers, 
Local 681, for old teachers to meet new. In 
the receiving line with the governor were 
AF. of T. President Carl J. Megel, Mich 
igan Federation of Teachers President Mrs 
Jessie I. Baxter, Dearborn Federation Pres 
ident Wallace B. Smith and School Super- 
intendent Stuart Openlander. 


ARL A. BENSON, president of the 
C Toledo Federation of Teachers, Lo- 
cal 250, is the new Toledo Central Labor 
Union representative on the health agencies 


committee of the health and rehabilitation 
division of the city’s council of social agen 


cies. 
We 


HARLES COGEN, president of the 
C New York Teachers Guild, Local 2, 
is a new member of the labor committee of 
the United Negro College Fund working to 
raise money to support 31 private, a 
credited colleges and universities 

Cogen is one of 23 members on the com 
mittee. Thirty of the colleges are in the 


Turn to Page 22 
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Young Local 
Wins Bargaining 


Election 


f bers LESS than 4-year-old East St. 
Louis (Ill.) Federation of Teach- 
ers, Local 1220, has written a new 
chapter in A.F. of T. history by win- 
ning an officially sponsored election 
under unusual circumstances, to be- 
come the _ recog- 
nized bargaining 
agent for East St. 
Louis, District 
189, teachers. 

The election was 
supervised by the 
citys board of 
election commis- 
sioner’s at the re- 
quest of the board 
of education which 
had been reluctant 
to negotiate with 
Local 1220, claiming the union did 
not represent a majority of the teach- 
ers. 

Local 1220, led by Paul E. Woods, 
its president, defeated the East St. 
Louis Education Association, however, 
by a vote of 299 to 283, and the 
school board began negotiations short- 
ly thereafter, when the results were 
certified by County Judge Fleming. 


The election was held from 2:00 
p.m. to 5.30 p.m. on a school day, 
with all certified employees taking 
part. Voting machines were used. 





_ CONSIDER the victory deci- 
sive, especially because of the 
youth of our Local,” Woods said. “Our 
opponent organization is more than 40 
years old, and has always been strong. 
Up to a few years ago it claimed to 
represent 100 percent of the teachers 
here. 


“Controversy leading to the election 
came about in a series of events. Last 
spring we submitted our salary request 
with emphasis placed on increasing 
the increments to $200 and shortening 
the time to reach the maximum to 10 
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Voting in East St. Louis Bargaining Election. 


On the old schedule, it took 
18 years. 


years. 


“The board offered a percentage 
raise which we felt 
against the younger teachers, as they 
received a smaller raise than the older 
ones. The raise was a flat 4 percent, 


and increased the number of steps 
from 18 to 21. 


“We did not complain too much 
about the maximums but we did vio- 
lently oppose increasing the number 
of steps, by not increasing the incre- 
ment itself. 


discriminated 


“In August, we submitted two letters 
to the board, one protesting the raise 
and informing the board we were pre- 
pared to take positive action. We also 
requested the election among the teach- 
ers to determine the majority organ- 
ization. 

“The board refused to negotiate, 
claiming we were a minority. The 
East St. Louis Education Association 
met and repeated its loyalty to the 
board and opposed a strike. 


“TN SEPTEMBER, members of Local 

1220 met and voted 212 to 8 to 
strike, with 6 neutral. Our executive 
council was empowered to call the 
strike in 24 hours if negotiations broke 
down. 


“We also asked for a 5-man citizens’ 
committee to arbitrate the dispute. The 
board responded with a proposal that 
was one-sided and we rejected their 
committee. 

“We were asking that the increments 
be increased from $100 to $200, with 
$200 more for Masters, plus the 4 per- 
cent already given. We then proposed 


a compromise, as there seemed to be a 
stalemate, offering to accept $150 in- 
crement with $100 more for Masters. 

“The board proposed another one- 
sided committee which we _ refused. 
the board 


ordered the election among all certified 


Then, at its next meeting, 


employees in order to avert the strike, 
and agreed that the winning group 
would be the bargaining agent. 


“We won, and are in the favorable 
place that we have been striving for, 
the majority organization, and in posi- 
tion to do all bargaining. At a board 
meeting following the election, a com- 
munication from Judge Fleming who 
supervised the election, was read giv- 
ing the results. 


“(INHIS COMMUNICATION was 

made a matter of record, thus 
recognizing the results, and Local 1220 
as the teachers bargaining agent. The 
board without dissent then passed a 
motion that a letter of congratulation 
be sent to our group. 


“Another board action instructed 
the superintendent and the school dis- 
trict auditor to meet with me immedi- 
ately to try to estimate the cost of our 
salary demands. 


“We are now also asking that all 
teachers be put on their proper steps 
in the salary schedule, since some of 
them are as much as 10 years off. The 
school board’s books were being audit- 
ed and the auditor’s report was ex- 
pected shortly.” 


Woods said at press time that “we 
have every reason to believe we will 
receive what we are asking for within 
the next three weeks.” 
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is not really an employer in any real 
sense of the word; 

3) That if there are differences of inter- 
est, the white collar worker can depend on 
the employer, whoever he is, to do the 
right thing, and 

4) That in any case, unions and col- 
lective bargaining are fine for manual 
workers but they won’t work for profes- 
sionals, 

For many professionals this folklore is a 
rationalization—the good reason rather 
than the real reason. The real reason is, 
to put it plainly, fear. 

What, then, is the job of the profes- 
sional employees’ union? First, the rational- 
izations have to be dealt with and it is 
the job of the union to get across to the 
non-union professional in terms of his own 
experience that these are, indeed, myths. 
Second, the union must get across the idea 
that belonging to the union gives him 
strength and security. 

One thing about the professional worker 
has been very interesting to me as a stu- 
dent of the labor movement. Despite ail 
the talk about professionals being a sep- 
arate breed, when professional workers do 
organize unions, they negotiate agreements 
which in the main headings do not differ 
from other kinds of contracts. They 
cern themselves with the day-to-day griev- 
ances of the workers they represent; and 
professionals strike when they have to. 

The element of difference is the shape 
and pattern which these needs and aspira- 
tions take in each individual situation. 
And, I think, we are beginning to appre- 
ciate how to build strong unions of pro- 
fessional workers at the same time that 
these unions give expression to the di- 
versity of particular goals that particular 
groups seek. 

As a member of the family, in a manner 
of speaking, I hope yeu will allow me to 
write plainly. As I see it, one of the prob 
lems of bringing professional workers into 
unions is the professional himself 

We—and I hope you will let me say we 
because I, too, think of myself as a pro- 
fessional teacher—we tend to overtalk, over- 
think, and overintellectualize our problems. 
This holds true when professionals think 
about unions. 


con- 


LORENCE SYTZ, professor of social 
casework at Tulane university, pro- 
duced a classic parody on the procedures 


of a conference of professionals (in this 
case, social workers). It follows: 
“1) Profess not to have the answer. 


This lets you out of having any. 

“2) Say that we must not move too rap- 
idly. This avoids the necessity of getting 
started. 

“3) Say that the problem can’t be sep- 
arated from all the other problems. There- 
fore, it can’t be solved until all the other 
problems have been solved. 

“4) For every proposal set up an op- 
posite one and conclude that the ‘middle 
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At the fifth annual Gary Teachers Union, Local 4, education conference: From 
left, Dennis O'Shea, speaker; Miss Marie Edwards, conference co-chairman; 
Dr. Minoo Adenwalla, who spoke on India’s problems; Miss Hazel Greiger, Local 4 
president, and Miss Natalie Ousley, co-chairman. 


ORE THAN 1,000 teachers crowded 
M into Roosevelt auditorium in Gary, 
Ind., for the fifth annual education con- 
ference sponsored by the Gary Teachers 
Union, Local 4, recently. A major theme 
of the sessions presided over by Miss Hazel 
Greiger, president, was international under- 
standing. 

Dennis O'Shea, vice-president of Rand 
McNally, and Dr. Mineo Adenwalla, pro- 
fessor of political science in Kenyon col- 
lege spoke at the opening session, the 
former declaring that America’s future lies 
in the world abroad, and the latter review- 


ing the difficult problems which India 


faces. 

Miss Elsie M. Farris, Long Beach, Calif., 
attorney, introduced by William P. Swan, 
president of the Indiana State Council of 
Teachers, called the United Nations the 
second greatest force for good in the world, 
the first being the church. 

Faculty members of the department of 
education, Northwestern university, were 
speakers at elementary and secondary group 
sessions. They included Drs. Viola The- 
man, Richard Morrison, Joe Park, William 
Brink and Frank Miller, while Dr. John 
Lee of the university was a_ luncheon 


speaker. 
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ground’ (no motion whatever) represents 
the wisest course of action. 

“5) Discover that there are all kinds of 
‘dangers’ in any specific formulation or con- 
clusion 

“6) Appoint a committee 

“7) Wait 


sulted. 

“8) State in conclusion that you 
all clarified your thinking. This obscures 
the fact that nothing has been done. 


until an expert can be con- 


have 


“9) Point out that the deepest minds 
struggled with the problem. 
This implies that it does you credit even 
to have thought of it. 


have same 


“10) In closing the meeting thank the 
problem. It has stimulated discussion, 
opened new vistas, shown us the way, chal- 
lenged our inventiveness.” 

The teaching profession is in a unique 
position to make a major contribution to 
the growth and development of unions 
among professional employees. An under- 
standing of group relationships and social 
processes is an integral part of professional 
stock in trade. These insights which must 
be part of the professional's daily job, can 
be applied to the union as an organization. 

The creative qualities which professionals 
bring to their jobs can also be transferred 


to the union situation. The challenge 
which confronts the professional is this: 
The dignity, status and scientific 
petence that go with being a professional 
be fully the first 


instance, the professional has a measure of 


com 


cannot realized unless, in 
economic and personal security on the job; 
the kind of economic and personal security 
that can be achieved only through effective 
union organization. 


HE OUT-AND-OUT 
ganization cannot do this kind of job 
for several reasons. First, it is temperamen- 
tally incapable of fully understanding the 
logic of working for a living. So, although 
it dabbles at economic representation, it 
shies away from the full implications of the 
task. Secondly, the professional association 
tends to contain with it inherently 
parate elements, so that its effectiveness as 
an economic representative of any one ele- 
ment is blunted and dulled. 

Only a union which is clearly a union 
can do the job. It must be a union which 
is custom-built to meet the special needs 
of its own constituents but there must be 
no self-indulging illusion that the economic 
problems of the professional can be dealt 
with in any way except through an eco- 
nomic organization and this means a union. 


professional or 


dis- 
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New Peabody 
Loeal 1289. 


Success Story 


Lago the teachers of Peabody, 
Mass., came to the conclusion 
that they ought to improve their pro- 
fessional status and shed their second- 
class citizenship financially, things be- 
gan to happen in this New England 
city. 

First, they organized the Peabody 
Teachers Union, Local 1289, chartered 
less than a year 
5 ago. They enrolled 
a majority of the 
teachers. Then 
they named com- 
mittees and went 
to work. The re- 
sult has been what 
©» John M. Walsh, 
» the Local's presi- 
dent, calls a “true 
success story of 
unionism in ac- 
tion.” 

Sub-standard pay of $3,000 to 
$4.400 at the Bachelors level and 
$3,200 to $4,600 at the Masters was 
the union’s first problem. It set up a 
salary committee of twelve under the 
chairmanship of Marion Welch, and 
then planned its strategy. 





Mr. Walsh 


The previous teachers association 
practice of making a single appeal for 
better pay at a public meeting was dis- 
carded for across-the-table discussions 
with the school committee by union 





Fascinating Ant Farm—$2.98 


An ant’s entire world seen through the clear 
plastic walls of this unbreakable, escape-proof 
ANT FARM. Have fun watching the busy army 
of worker ants digging tunnels, building bridges, 
moving mountains! Large 6” x 9” size. Includes 
barn, silo, windmill and barnyard where the 
ants can work and play. Actually a scientifically 
designed living TV screen that will keep the kids 
fascinated for hours. Educational! A generous 
supply of ants included FREE with every ANT 
FARM, together with a free book, “The Ant 
Watcher’s Manual.” Only $2.98 complete. 
HOWARD STEVEN CO., Dept. AH-38, 7015 
Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 28, California. 
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sub-committees on salaries and educa- 
tional standards. 

J. Paul Veronese, the local’s secre- 
tary came up with the theme, Justice 
First, Charity Second, which was sup- 
ported by statistics showing Peabody 
teachers were giving professional serv- 
ices equal to or better than those of 
surrounding communities offering bet- 
ter pay. 


ARY E. WATERS meanwhile 
chaired a public relations com- 
mittee of ten to cooperate with the sal- 
ary committee. It got out a newsletter, 
and bought advertising space in the 
newspapers in support of the teachers. 
Newspaper criticism was met in a 
forthright and immediate manner with 
the aid of Rose Claffey of Salem, 
A.F. of T. vice-president, and Sally 
Parker, national field representative. 

A speaking program carried the sal- 
ary problem to P.T.A. groups who 
threw their support to the teachers. 
Two large AFL-CIO leather work- 
ers unions notified the school commit- 
tee and the newspapers they were be- 
hind the teachers all-out. 

The result was a new salary sched- 
ule of from $3,400 to $5,000 for 
Bachelors, and $200 across the board 
for Masters over their old schedule. 
Local 1289 publicly expressed its 
gratitude to all who aided. 


RESIDENT Walsh declared that 


the success story will not end 
there. Discussions relating to educa- 
tional standards, and to set up griev- 
ance procedures, with the school com- 
mittee are continuing. A plan of griev- 
ance procedures was formulated by a 
teachers’ committee headed by Olive 
Vernon and given to school authori- 
ties. 
Meanwhile the Local’s membership 
invitation had been directed by Kath- 
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erine E. Wheelen, vice president and 
Alice B. Neenan, treasurer. The Local 
has far exceeded its A.F. of T. quota 
and now represents 90 percent of Pea- 
body teachers. A banquet and civic 
forum were held this fall. 


“Successful unionism has been dem- 
onstrated in Peabody,” Walsh said, 
“largely as the result of a constant 
whole-group effort of teachers toward 
immediate improvement of teacher- 
pupil welfare. 

“This effort has been made with 
no loss of so-called professionalism by 
teachers. Indeed, we have made the 
public more aware of our standing in, 
and our value to the community.” 
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are made defendants in lawsuits grow- 
ing out of accidents to pupils or dis- 
ciplinary measures. 


HE COVERAGE is on all student 


and classroom activities, com- 
monly defined as professional activi- 
ties, of the teacher but not on cases 
occurring in non-school or non-profes- 
sional activities. It amounts to $25,000 
per teacher, or $50,000 for any two or 
more teachers involved in the same 
case. 


Included in the professional pursuits 
covered are school athletic activities in 
which the teacher may be charged with 
negligence, lawsuits arising out of 
PTA action, student injuries in labor- 
atory experiments and while on field 
trips. 

Megel cautioned that the insurance 
does not eliminate the teachers’ need 
for such things as automobile liability 
insurance, nor, for example, does it 
apply to a teacher operating such 
things as a day camp of his own. 

“It is important in providing the 
liability protection,” Merel added, 
“that Locals keep their membership 
list in the National Office up-to-date, 
and keep members in good standing, 
since only members so listed are cov- 
ered by the policy.” He added: 

“A member involved in any liability 
case covered by the policy, or his 
Local, should notify the A.F. of T. at 
once. A delay may prove serious.” 

Members not covered at this time 
include those in which such insurance 
is presently provided by the school 
district, whose Locals have indicated 
they will switch from a local plan to 
the A.F. of T. policy at a later date, 
or members in the few states and com- 
munities who have been given legisla- 
tive immunity from occupational lia- 


bility. 
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achieved its greatest economic and 
social progress during the quarter 
century that has witnessed its most 
rapid trade union growth. 

As union membership was increas- 
ing fivefold during the last twenty-five 
years, more and more Americans were 
achieving higher living standards as a 
result of labor action. Indeed, the fact 
that millions of families have been 
able to increase their consumption of 
goods and services at the same time 
that our capacity to produce has been 
rapidly going up, accounts for the 
sustained prosperity the country has 
enjoyed since World War II. 

At the same time that trade union 
action has been achieving higher earn- 
ings, the efforts of labor to erect a 
minimum program of family security 
against the worst hazards of modern 
life—unemployment, disease, the in- 
jury or death of the breadwinner and 
old age—have also been bearing fruit. 
In addition, the effort to extend civil 
rights to every American has also been 
rewarded by significant gains. 

We can be justly proud of this 
record of accomplishment in which 
labor has played so vital a part. How- 
ever, we cannot be complacent. 

Poverty and exploitation still exist 
in this land of wealth; indeed, millions 
of our fellow citizens have enjoyed 
little or none of the benefit of our ex- 
panding post-war economy. The dis- 
ease of racial and religious prejudice 
is still widespread among us. Despite 
general prosperity, chronic unemploy- 
ment persists in many rural and in- 
dustrial areas throughout the land. 
City slums still fester and grow. The 
problems of adequate medical care and 
educational opportunities for all Amer- 
icans still are unresolved. 


bee TWOFOLD REASON why 


trade union membership is in the 
interest of every wage and salary earn- 
er, regardless of the nature of his 
occupation, should be clear to every- 
one. 

First, collective action is essential 
in the complex and organized world 
of today if we wish to improve the 
conditions under which we perform 
our daily work. 

Second, the labor movement can 
only succeed in its broader effort to 
advance the general welfare if the col- 
lective strength of a devoted and grow- 
ing membership supports it. 

Already hundreds of thousands of 
salaried professionals employed by 
government and by private enterprise 





—Jjournalists, engineers, teachers, ac- 
tors, musicians and others—have 
joined trade unions. Thousands are 
now enrolled in the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers, and we anticipate a 
rapid rise in the future. 


American teachers belong in the 
AFL-CIO. 

Trade union organization is needed 
to help raise the economic status of 
those who now work for inadequate 
pay in the classrooms of the nation. 
It is basic, moreover, to the building 
of a more democratic relationship be- 
tween those who administrate and 
those who teach. 

In addition, the increasing partici- 
pation of teachers in labor’s councils 
will help increase awareness of the 
educational needs of the nation’s chil- 
dren and will accelerate action to meet 
them. 

Finally, the initiative and the knowl- 
edge of teachers can greatly enhance 
the ability of labor to promvutc the 
public welfare in every community 
across the country. And this, after 
all, is the ultimate purpose that trade 
unionists seek to serve. 
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for 35 cents in the Mentor edition. 
This meager quotation is applicable: 

“I would only remark that the un- 
derstanding which we want is an un- 
derstanding of insistent present. The 
only use of knowledge of the past is to 
equip us for the present. No more 
deadly harm can be done to young 
minds than by depreciation of the 
present. The present contains all that 
there is. It is holy ground; for it is 
the past, and it is the future.” 

In the study of contemporary problems 
and current events, not many 40-minute 
class periods transpire, however, before 
students perceive how empty and paltry 
their discussions become without know- 
ledge of the past and many elements in 
the problems. They become intrigued with 
the multiple factors: geographic, strategic, 
economic and demographic as well as the 
historic, political, scientific, and technologi- 
cal. 

What may have begun as a topic in cur- 
rent events, or presented as a problem, to 
which some offered only one point of view 
and/or an over-simplified solution, reveals 
many complex relationships when brought 
into context. Factors operative in inter- 
national affairs may well become bases for 
weeks of study, research, analyses, and dis- 
cussion. 

The instructor and the student will find 
many adequate sources for background in- 
formation in the textbooks used in classes 
in civics and American problems. College 
texts, too, are not too difficult for the more 
advanced reader. 








For those who seek pamphlet materials 
for the average student and the busy lay- 
man, the Foreign Policy association's Head- 
line Series are very valuable. Mainsprings 
of World Affairs, by Brooks Emeny, author 


of The Great Powers in World Politics, 
may well be used for an introductory study 
to Factors Operative in World Affairs. The 
Foreign Policy association, 345 East 46th 
Street, New York 17, N. Y., also offers 
other important publications for students 
and teachers of contemporary affairs, plus 
suggestions for further studies, with bibli- 
ographies, questions, films, etc. 

Better understanding of our foreign poli- 
cy and our position in international affairs 
are constant tasks. The booklets produced 
by the staff and experts in the foreign re- 
lations project of the North Central As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
are extremely helpful to teachers, laymen, 
and students. Teachers will be particularly 
pleased and grateful for the specific help 
and sound recommendations found in this 
guide especially prepared for them. 

It, too, contains questions—as do the 
booklets—but additional bibliography of 
books, films, with suggested activities, de- 
velopment of lessons, et cetera are added. 
It, and the booklets,* which also present 
important maps, charts, cartoons that help 
to enlighten the student as he studies the 
readable texts, may be obtained from 
Science Research Associates, 57 West Grand 
Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois. 


These studies may provide springboards 
for exploration of peoples and their prob- 
lems in various areas of the world. Or 
stimulus may stem from contacts with a 


guest from another land who talks to 
classes or clubs. Indeed, most students 
place the desire to meet people from 


around the world at the top of their list 
of preferences. 


HE HORIZONS for the study of inter- 

cultural relations are ever broaden- 

ing; ‘en years ago the writer recorded 

the influence of this trend in an article 

entitled Vitalizing Intercultural Relations 

for the Chicago Schools Journal. One perti 
nent quotation follows: 

“As the war years passed into the ‘tran- 
sitional period’ and the peace, it became 
increasingly clear that the study of inter- 
cultural and human relations also demand- 
ed greater attention both inside and out- 
side of the classroom. Fortunately, with the 
expanding curriculum, as well as a trend 
toward wider correlation and deeper inte- 
gration of subject-matter, more materials 
and a greater variety of methods were 
found available for the ‘social science lab- 
oratory’... .” 

The last decade brought the “cold war” 


*Teaching Foreign Relations, a guide to be 
used in connection with the North Cen- 
tral association foreign relations project. 
Chinese Dilemma, by John P. Armstrong. 
Our Changing German Problem, by Harold 
C. Deutsch. 
American Policy and the Soviet Challenge, 
by Robert L. Goldberg, editor, and foreign 
relations staff. 
Our Foreign Policy, by E. Raymond Platig. 
Turn to Page 22 
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Roseville, 1071. 


Surveys Its Gains 


and Plans Ahead 


HE ROSEVILLE (Mich.) Federa- 
tion of Teachers, Local 1071, of 
which Mrs. Tanya Yates is president, 
is feeling justifiably proud of its ac- 
complishments over the past year and 
its plans and prospects for the future. 
Murray Suppa, 
chairman of its fi- 
nancial and legis- 
lative committee, 
has announced 
that the _ school 
board had agreed 
to orthodox across- 
the-table collective 
bargaining proce- 
dures for better 
salaries, after the 
local asked the 


state mediation 





ea” 


Mrs. Yates 


board to intercede. 

Local 1071 is asking for a $225 a 
year increment, and intends to look 
into the school budget, Mrs. Yates 
said, to see if the increase isn’t pos- 
sible. 

Gains effective this year were also 
made by the policy committee of which 
Pat Adams is past-chairman and Bar- 
bara Hoffman is currently chairman. 
It obtained sabbatical leave after sev- 
en years of teaching at half pay for 
study, and an exchange teacher plan 
that will be of interest to other com- 
munities. 


Under the plan, a teacher from any 
state may apply to exchange with a 
Roseville teacher, the visiting teacher 
to be paid by her own school board, 
and the Roseville teacher taking her 
place, by the Roseville district. Appli- 
cations are being currently received 
for the 1958-59 school year, by the 
Roseville board of education. 

“We suggest.” Mrs. Yates said, 
“that teachers interested in teaching in 
Roseville under the plan write three 
letters or make three copies, sending 
one to Usher T. Broughton, president, 
board of education, 18115 Eleven 
Mile rd., Roseville; another to Carl 
Brablec, school superintendent, and 
one to me, also at the board’s ad- 
dress.” 
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HE POLICIES committee obtained 
retirement severance pay equal to 
regular pay for accumulated sick leave 
up to 30 days, and also a properly 
channeled grievance procedure. Teach- 
ers and board have agreed to a parent- 
al visitation plan instead of report 
cards for the kindergarten and first 
grades. 

A pilot program for a duty-free 
lunch period began this year in two 
schools. When the question as to who 
would relieve the teachers came up, 
the teachers got in touch with the 





mothers’ clubs. members of which 
gladly agreed to staff the lunch period, 
and are being paid $2 for each hour, 
or $10 a week. Mrs. Yates said the plan 
is “most successful.” 

The Local’s “Know Your Chil- 
dren” workshop committee chaired by 
Georgia Caddell is planning a 4-weeks 
annual workshop for parents in April, 
to which admission will be free. Top 
visiting speakers on child and teaching 
problems are being scheduled. 

Local 1071’s Christmas party, its 
“splashiest” affair of the year and 
scheduled early in December, was be- 
ing managed by a committee headed 
by Clarence Seslar, and plans are un- 
der way for a spring banquet in May 
to be directed by Mary Ann Elder. 
Past-presidents and school officials 
will be guests, and program emphasis 
will be on child character building. 

The Roseville Federation of Teach- 
ers made its membership quota in 
1956-57 for the third successive year, 
so Mrs. Yates inquires: “May we blow 
our horn a little?” Editor's Note: You 
certainly may! 





Minnesota Law 


Authorizes Levy 


For Insuranee 


By CHARLES 


INNESOTA is believed to have ac- 
complished another first when 
its legislature this year enacted a law 
authorizing school boards and other 
governmental agencies to levy taxes 
over and above 
their legal limits 
to provide their 
employees with 
group _ hospital, 
surgical and life 
insurance. 

More and more 
states in_ recent 
years have enacted 
legislation author- 
izing school boards 
s to furnish the in- 
Mr. Boyer surance, but pre- 
sumably within existing tax limita- 
tions. Weakness of such laws is that 
they enable boards to plead no avail- 








*A.F. of T. vice-president and legislative 
chairman of the Minnesota State Federation 
of Teachers. 


E. BOYER * 


able funds as they do when asked for 
salary increases. 

Minnesota enacted such legislation 
without authorizing the extra tax levy 
in 1953, and extended it in 1955. Un- 
der this law, the boards in Minne- 
apolis and other Minnesota cities 
stalled requests of A.F. of T. Locals 
for the insurance. The wording of the 
new 1957 law authorizing the extra tax 
levy is as follows: 


“Any government unit which pays 
all or part of such premiums or charg- 
es is authorized to levy and collect a 
tax... for the payment of such prem- 
iums and charges, and such sums so 
levied and appropriated shall not, in 
the event such sum exceeds the max- 
imum sum allowed by law or the char- 
ter of a municipal corporation, be con- 
sidered part of the cost of government 
as defined in any tax levy or per 
capita expenditure. . .” 

When it was brought to the atten- 
tion of the Minneapolis school board 
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that the levy for insurance could now 
be made, its members raised the ques- 
tion of the constitutionality of the law, 
with the “informal support” of the 
city’s legal department. 

Then the state’s attorney general, 
ruling for another school district, up- 
held the new law. The Minneapolis 
Men’s and Women’s A.F. of T. Locals 
specifically requested action at a sub- 
sequent board meeting. 

While the motion to make the levy 
was put to the board and lost by a 
solid conservative vote, the members 
were forced to officially declare them- 
selves without the excuse of “no funds 
available.” The long range effect of 
the law, however, was stated in an 
editorial in a Minneapolis newspaper, 
as follows: 

“Only recently have officials of local 
government become aware of the law, 
and it is causing considerable con- 
sternation. If the act is effective, of- 
ficials who have relied on tax limita- 
tions as their only defense against 
constant wage demands will have to 
bargain these matters on their merits. 
That’s probably what they should have 
been doing all along.” 
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intensification of international ri 
powers behind and 
bamboo curtains, further complicated the 
question of disarmament. 
4 and H 
creased the 


with an 


valries, aligned iron 
rhese, plus the 
and Sputnik, all in 
for security. Simultane 
ously, man’s place as a human being was 
enhanced. 


bombs, 
search 


For the first time in the history of man 


kind, international documents recorded his 
import. The United Nations charter opens 
with, “We, the peoples The world 


has also moved toward the consideration of 


such documents, among others, as_ these: 


The Declaration of 
Rights, The Covenant for Human Rights, 


Universal Human 


and a Convention against Genocide. 


These primary sources—with films—pro 
vide materials for study of problems in hu 


man relations on the world scene. 


There are many other useful materials, 
including the Public Affairs Pamphlets, 
Current History, Foreign Affairs, the Unit- 
ed Nations Review and The UNESCO 
Courier. 

rhe results of teaching international re- 
lations and understanding are often as im- 


mediately intangible to the teacher as 


those of other studies. But we have seen 
many at Nicholas Senn high school. 
Graduates have become active in inter- 


national and foreign relations clubs. A few 
have found careers in the department of 
and most have continued to take a 
critical interest in international affairs. 
With our world shrinking, this is as it 
should be. 


state, 
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Michigan’s Supt. of Schools Lynn Bartlett and Gov. G. Mennen Williams look on 
at the Detroit Federation of Teachers Metropolitan Teachers Institute as the Federa- 
tion’s distinguished service award is presented to Hal DeLong, editor of the Detroit 
Labor News, left, and Marjorie Porter, education editor of the Detroit News, second 
from right. Presentations were made by Mrs. Antonia Kolar, DFT president, right. 
in recognition of devotion to education by the two writers. 
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south, but operate on an integrated basis, 
open to all qualified students without re 
gard to race, religion or national origin. 


vA 


rag vhe A.F. of T. research study, Discipline, 
| What For and How, has been printed 
in booklet form and is available to 
well as 
tion officers at 60 cents per copy, 10 for 50 


cents each, or 100 at 30 cents per copy. 


nou 


members as state and local Federa 


The printed report reviews the causes 
of the increased discipline problem, and 
the recommendations of several Locals for 


coping with it. 


A research study, Education, 


Higher 


Problems and _ Prospects, 1957-1970, is 
available similarly at 25 cents per copy. 
The survey of Teachers’ Salaries, Sept., 
1957, was scheduled to reach Local officers 
before Dec. 1 


we 


ARY GRANT, one of Hollywood's high- 
peed Stars, has been quoted in an 
Associated Press interview as saying that 
teachers, not actors, should be in the high 
est income bracket. Grant was reported to 
have said: “They pay us outlandish salaries. 
School teachers should be the highest paid 
people in the world.” 





1954 
secretary-treasurer of 


who until was 


RWIN R. Kuenzli, 
I for many years 
the American Federation of Teachers with 
headquarters in Chicago, is newly-appoint 
ed labor technical officer of the U.S. Inte 


national Cooperation Administration in 


Tunisia. His position was effective last 


month 


Se 


7s EMPIRE STATI 
Teachers has published an analysis of 
New York 


places teachers under workmen's compensa 


Federation of 


a recently-enacted law which 
tion, and points out its advantages and 
disadvantages 

The 


other school employees “for injuries in- 


new law covers all teachers and 


curred in actual performance of duty,” but 
provides that a board of education “may 


compensate in its discretion, teachers and 


other employees for loss of personal prop 


erty 
Weekly benefits up to $36, totaling as 
much as $6,500, and all necessary medical 


expenses may be paid by the compensation 


board to a teacher disabled because of 
“accidental injury or occupational disease 
incurred in the course of employment.” In 
the case of death resulting from such in 
jury or disease, weekly cash benefits are 


provided for dependents. 
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REMEDIAL READING, Teaching 
and Treatment. Cloth, 428 pp. By Mau- 
rice D. Woolf, professor of education, 
Kansas State College and Jeanne A. 
Woolf, MA, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36, N.Y., publisher. $5.75. 


The authors present the causes, psy- 
chological development and methods 
of diagnosing, teaching and treating 
reading disability; developments in 
group methods and counseling tech- 
niques and new valuation instruments 
and classroom materials. 

The text offers many examples from 
case histories and of group progress; 
verbatim class discussions; descrip- 
tions of success cases and reports of 
actual in-service-education workshops 
and seminars, and suggested step-by- 
step daily and weekly routines. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION. 
Cloth, 148 pp. By D. J. O'Connor, pro- 
fessor of philosophy, University of 
Liverpool. Philosophical Library, 15 E. 
40th St., New York 16, N.Y., publish- 
er. $3.75. 


This primer in the philosophy of ed- 
ucation examines the most obvious 
points of contact between philosophy 
and educational theory and offers a 
modern introduction to philosophical 
thinking directed to the needs and in- 
terests of classroom teachers and stu- 
dents of education in training colleges 
and universities who have no formal 
contact with philosophy. 


EDUCATING GIFTED CHILDREN. 
Cloth, 276 pp. By Robert F. DeHaan, 
chairman of the psychology depart- 
ment, Hope College and Robert J. 
Havighurst, professor of education, 
University of Chicago. University of 
Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chi- 
cago 37, Ill., publisher. $5.00. 


The authors outline specialized edu- 
cation of gifted children and give prac- 
tical programs for both primary and 
secondary schools for identifying gift- 
ed children through tests and observa- 
tion as well as developing the gifted 
through enrichment of curriculum 
within the classroom. It includes spe- 
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New Books 


Of Interest To Teachers 


cial grouping for more advanced work, 
and acceleration. Actual programs in 
operation are described. Final discus- 
sion covers problems of motivation, 
and the development of personality 
and creativity of the gifted student. 


THE TEACHER’S ROLE IN 
AMERICAN SOCIETY. Cloth, 298 pp. 
Edited by Lindley J. Stiles, dean of 
the school of education, University of 
Wisconsin. Harper & Bros., 49 E. 
33rd St., New York 16, N.Y., publish- 
er. $4.00. 


In this, the 14th yearbook of the 
John Dewey society, 32 educators pro- 
vide information and insights into the 
status of teachers today, some of their 
problems, and the progress being made 
to solve them. Teachers are examined 
as members of a profession, as cit- 
izens, and as persons, to help them 
understand themselves better in their 
relationships to each other, to their 
work, and to their times. 


FREE AND INEXPENSIVE 
LEARNING MATERIALS. Paper. 
Eighth edition. 264 pp. By the Divis- 
ion of Surveys and Field Services, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville 4, Tenn., also publisher. 
$1.00. 


A volume of references designed to 
help the teacher, librarian and pupil 
collect current sources of information. 
It contains 4,255 entries, evaluated as 
to accuracy and general interest; time- 
liness of information; unbiased fact- 
ual clear-cut educational purpose, and 
format for easy reading. 


THE SLOW LEARNER. Cloth, 186 
pp. Educational principles and policies 
in the education of backward children. 
By Dr. M. F. Cleugh, Institute of Ed- 
ucation, University of London, senior 
lecturer in teaching of educationally 
subnormal children. Philosophical Li- 
brary, 15 East 40th St., New York, 
N.Y., publisher. $3.75. 


Special educational treatment for 
dull children is treated in this book, 
and divided into two parts. The first 
deals with special schools for children 
requiring remedial help, the second 
with public schools, and the advant- 
ages and drawbacks of each type, and 
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ends with a chapter on the training of 
teachers for work with slower children. 


DEVELOPING A HIGH SCHOOL 
CORE PROGRAM. Cioth, 297 pp. 
By Lucile L. Lurry, supervisor of the 
core program for . Prince George's 
county, Maryland, and Elsie J. Alberty, 
associate professor of education, Ohio 
State university. The Macmillan com- 
pany, 60 Fifth ave., New York 11, 
N.Y., publisher. $4.75. 


The writers believe that general edu- 
cation in the high school should be 
reorganized on the basis of a core pro- 
gram, which refers to that part of the 
total curriculum which is basic for all 
students and “which consists of broad 
preplanned areas of living in which 
youth usually have problems.” From 
these problem areas, learning units are 
developed cooperatively in the class- 
room by teacher and pupils. The aim 
of the core program, according to the 
authors, is to provide “general educa- 
tion which will meet the needs of youth 
and help them live successfully in an 
ever-changing society.” The book is 
designed to give direction to those con- 
cerned with developing such a core 
program in the high school. 


TECHNIQUES OF GUIDANCE. 
Cloth, 374 pp. By Dr. Arthur E. 
Traxler, executive director of the Edu- 
cational Records Bureau and former 
president of the American Educational 
Research Association. Harper & Bros., 
49 E. 33rd st., New York 16, N.Y.. 
publisher. $6.00. 


The first revision of this basic text 
on student guidance techniques, first 
issued in 1945, contains three addi- 
tional chapters and other new material 
designed to give schools practical as- 
sistance with initiating and carrying 
on a guidance program. Working on 
the assumption that “to guide the 
pupil intelligently, the school must 
understand him thoroughly,” Dr. Trax- 
ler has emphasized methods of collect- 
ing and organizing information about 
individual pupils. Actual tests and 
cumulative records are reproduced in 
the text. 
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UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 
313 N. FIRST ST. 
ANN ARBOR MICH. 


@ISC. 


For Your 


Membership 


Follow-Up 


New and Revised 
A.F. of T. Literature 





BY month ought to be A.F. of T. membership 
month. What better Christmas present might 
you give your fellow teacher, than the opportunity 
of carrying a union card? There is no more effec- 
tive way of telling the Union Teacher Story and the 
benefits of belonging than with the new and revised literature now available from your National 
Office. These are Booklets and Leaflets of dynamic appeal to every teacher. All are handy enve- 


lope and pocket size. 


How the A.F. of T. Works for You. Depicted above. 
Newest 4-page invitation featuring also A.F. of T. recognition 
and gains. Red and black on India. $1.50 per 100 or $15.00 
per 1,000 


New Horizons for America’s Teachers. 8 accordion 
folded pages, printed in orange, black and fawn. Most colorful 
of the A.F. of 7.’s rapidly growing number of membership 
helps. $3.00 per 100, or $30.00 per 1,000 


Working for Teachers of Today and Tomorrow, revised. 
A 4-page membership leaflet in red and black on ivory. Quick- 
ly and briefly presents the story. $1.00 per 100 or $10.00 per 
1,000 


Questions and Answers About the American Federation 
of Teachers, revised. A 12-page booklet, in blue, black and 
white. Answers 22 questions most frequently asked about the 
A.F, of T. $2.50 per 100 or $25.00 per 1,000 


Since all items are priced below 
actual cost, please help us save 
bookkeeping by enclosing check or 
money order. 


Crusade For Public Schools 
Ite story of Labor's long and 
continuing fight for better edu- 
cation, a program any teacher 
will support. 12 pages, in red 
and black on grey. $2.00 per 
100 or $20.00 per 1.000 


Procedures in Collective Bar- 
gaining. A reprint of the story 
by George M. Harrison from 
the October, 1957, issue of the 
American Teacher magazine. 
$2.00 per 100 or $20.00 per 1,000 


Member windshield sticker, 
with A.F. of T. emblem. In 


blue and gold. 5 cents each 
or $5.00 per 100 
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